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Society is changing. Are counselors changing with 
it? We at ERIC/CAPS think they are. During the last 
year we've been observing, reading, conducting 
workshops, and systematically taking note of the 
trends that are developing for research and practice 
in the fields of counseling and personnel work. 

One trend is the emphasis on the new role of the 
counselor in the current society. As we enter the 
decade of the Seventies, much is being written which 
implores the counselor to 'get involved" — tn look at r 
investigate, and change education and the educa- 
tional process. Counselors have been encouraged to 
take a stand, to explore the relevancy of what they 
have to offer, to faofitute change and to be sens : tive 
to the inequalities and voids in our society. 

In short, the identity of counselors Is changing. 
In order to function as a counselor today, ons must 
feel secure as an individual. As counselors gain 
new understanding of themselves, increased atten- 
tion must be given to them in their roles as activists, 
humanitarians, or existentialists. 

What is the new role for counselors? One fre- 
quently recurrent need is the education of the coun- 



selor for relevancy. There is a correlative emphasis 
on the behavioral approach to counseling. What 
about the philosophies which underlie the theories 
of counseling practice? They must parallel the 
changing philosophies of society, of the clients 
counselors serve. New methods ond approaches ore 
emerging that have to do with the education of 
prospective counselors. 

This is a time when there is much talk about the 
"counter culture." It is apporent that research is 
taking place that pays special attention to, not only 
the counter-culture, but to the subcultures — ethnic 
ond other minority groups, which have existed in the 
American culture for many years, but whose indi- 
genous needs have been ignored. Now they ore 
labeled the "disadvantaged/' or the "culturally dif- 
ferent.'' We ore beginning to study their needs as 
individuals, the effect of their background on voca- 
tional and career exploration or on college admis- 
sions and survival. What implications will this 
research have on the practice of counselors? Are 
counselors relating to these needs? Are they cogni- 
zant of the research? 



the counselor and the 
current scene 
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There is a trend which places the counselor or 
personnel worker in the position of change agent. 
Much is being said about counselor effectiveness, 
and new testing instruments are being developed to 
assess that effectiveness. Individual counselors are 
sensing a need to evaluate their performance; they 
feel challenged to develop cn awareness tha» allows 
them to empathize with counselees. There is also 
a continued emphasis on accountability. 

There is a great interest in assessing counselor 
effectiveness in terms of operational definitions. 
Whot is it that counselors want to do? Can they do 
it? If so, how do they do if, or how will they do it? 
New ways of investigating human interaction are 
being developed as well as new techniques of "help- 
ing people to help people." The behavioral scientists 
have been flooding the profession with articles, 
books, reports, procedures, arid monographs which 
discuss in detail the po : nt of view and modus 
operands They speck of goals for councefing. These 
goals con be defined in operational terms so that a 
success rate can be measured. There appears to be 
more of this type of work needed in counseling — - 
more hard research is needed on counseling practices 
and their effects. 

New concerns aie also developing for counselors 
in the area of the law. Counselors' responsibilities 
to themselves, their clients, and society will require 
further and more detoiled onalysis and synthesis 
of the law for understanding by counselors. Counse- 
lors show a desire to be informed on civil liberties 
as they affect, not only themselves, but also their 
clients and administrations. The new role of the 
counselor carries with it a position as advocate or 
intermediary There are also questions to be an- 
swered in the area of confi dentiality of the Counselor- 
client relationship. In addition, new attention is 
being focused on the validity of state laws for certi- 
fication of counselors. 



As the role of the counselor evolves, correlative 
developments have new significance to the counsel- 
ing profession. The use of technology is on the 
increase; computers are being used for administrative 
duties, end for information support of vocational 
counseling. One area of current popular interest is 
the use of support personnel, or paroprofessionals, 
to free the counselor for the more challenging aspects 
of his professional role. 
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In the future, better planning has to be applied 
in the education of counselors and other peisonnef 
workers. More work is needed to develop an inter- 
disciplinary approach to training as well as to 
program development, The programmatic aspects of 
training — specialised training procedures and activi- 
ties the! have proved successful in one area — need 
to be researched, reviewed, end documented. 
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Vtry little attention has been paid to the orea of 
selection of individuals for counselor training. How- 
ever, as new and demanding roles are seen for the 
counselor in today's society, this is a consideration 
which cannot be taken lightly. 

O 

Counselors are bombarded In the professional 
literature with cotegorical imperatives. They are 
told they must be planning for the future os well as 
solving the problems of the past. They must toke 
part in teams that use an interdisciplinary approach 
to training and programming; they must look at 
programs and techniques that have been successful 
in one situation and see how these con be trans- 
ferred, modified, and used in other situations. Coun- 
selors are further called upon to look at their own 
setting. They're told, "Do something about your 
selection procedures; support your professional or- 
ganizations; be politically active.' 

The counselor is told to build a second ark from 
materials that represent only what is good and 
durable — uncontamir.ated by the evils of present or 
past — and to make that ark capable of supporting 
and using modes and techniques that have not yet 
evolved. He is given little more than a paddle with 
which to navigate on unchartered ond dangerous 
river, but he is expected to know where he is going, 
ond to get there yesterday. This analogy, though 
a bit exaggerated, is reflective of the position of the 
school counselor todoy. Obviously no individual 
counselor can respond to all the demands being 
made upon his time, energy, and intellect. He con, 
however, define his problem population or his goals 
within the parameters of the cunent scene. Knowing 
this, he can utilize ERIC/CAPS for information gather- 
ing and synthesis. 

In the process of collecting, selecting, abstracting, 
indexing, and analyzing the documents for input in * 
the ERIC system, certain research studies, program, 
descriptions, review popers, and combinations of 
these appear to hove implications ond applications 
for the counselor in the current scene. This issue of 
CAPS CAPSULE will introduce and explore some of 
those areas and associated selected documents which 
will offer to practicing counselors and other educa- 
tors viable approaches for meeting the increased 
demands for innovation, accountability and action. 

The following areas and documents have bten 
selected, not because they have heuristic value for 
researchers, or because they will entertain or assure 
the busy educator thot he is aware of the latest 
current theoretical debates, but because these areas 
and documents have practical value for improving 
educational programs and for making counselor be- 
havior congruent with the new demands. £ 
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responding 
to aggression 

by Marlene B. Prince 



O ne of the most confronting critics of the estab- 
lishment during the last few years has been 
the student population. School boards, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and counselors are chided and 
sometimes blamed by parents and politicians for 
the student p otests which occur. School person- 
nel, conversely, chide and blame the political 
structure and parents. Some members of all these 
groups applaud the student confrontations; others 
find the student activity repiehensible and pomp- 
ous in view of the students’ dependent status and 
lack of political experience and responsibility. 

As much as people may vary on the issue of 
student protest, the average American — whether 
establishment or new generation, whether child or 
parent, whether school personnel worker or student 
—does not generally condone violent confronta- 
tion. Many people want to change society, but few 
want to make these changes by utilizing violence. 
Even some students who might appear to advocate 
great v : olence are, I suspect, yelling loudly and 
carrying a soft pillow rather than "speaking softly 
and carrying a big stick." A recent journal article 
by Leonard Berkowitz on hostility catharsis sug- 
gests that those people involved in working with 
students may still be able to choose whether they 
want to respond to a carefully-aimed soft pillow 
or to a carelessly-aimed big stick. In a time when 
the possibility of dealing with individual or with 
group violence is ever present for the counselor, 
Leonard Berkowitz’ review paper on agr essive 
behavior, "Experimental Investigations of f ostility 
Catharsis," has some helpful implications for the 
practicing counselor. 

Berkowitz challenges the Freudian concepts of 
displacement and sublimation of aggression; he 
also challenges the traditional Lorenzian energy 
model of aggression (man has innate aggressive 
drives which require an outlet). Berkowitz states 
that advocates of the catharsis doctrine "assume 
that the trials and tribulations of life result In a 
build-up of anger which ordinarily does not sub- 
side unless the emotion can be discharged in 
aggressive action or displaced, sublimated, or 
transformed (p. 2)." He finds this view much too 
simplistic in his examination of the research on 
accession — research which indicates that the 
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environmental conditions under which aggression 
is expressed or witnessed are likely to determine 
the extent of further aggression. 

Berkowitz points out that the effects of watching 
aggressive actions by others is dependent upon 
the conditions connected with the expressed 
aggression. Witnessed aggression can increase the 
probability that the viewer will act aggressively 
when the aggression is presented as paying off, 
as being unjustified or horrible tends to decrease 
the probability of violence on the part of witnesses. 
(There seems to be a clear indication here that 
violence in movies and television might better be 
of the bloody and repugnant "Bonnie and Clyde" 
variety than the usual, ciean, quick deaths.) 

The infamous Chicago convention did not lead 
to less aggression. Those who were sympathetic 
with the police felt that student activists deserved 
more of what they received; those who were 
sympathetic with the students felt more hostility 
toward police. I doubt that anyone watching the 
screen — hardhat or student — felt a cathartic 
release of aggressive tension. 

Berkowitz summarizes what he feels are the 
real reasons people enjoy watching aggression: 

There is little doubt that many people find 
pleasure in watching others fight. What I doubt 
is that this pleasure necessarily signifies a lor g- 
term reduction in some aggressive drive. Some- 
times the pleasure stems from the ebb and flow 
of excitement; the game or match is simply an 
exciting event which is pleasant through the 
build-up and decline of internal tension. Angry 
people, or persons with a history of aggressive 
behavior, are apparently particularly inclined to 
seek out such aggressive scenes (Eron, 1963). 
But again, this seems tc be due to the reinforcing 
quu.,ty of such scenes for them rather than 
being due to a discharge of aggressive energy, 
(p. 5). 

He suggests that the sight of someone being 
hurt is generally reinforcing for angry people, but 
he also indicates that this sight is likely to lead to 
tension reduction only when the person being 
injured is the true object of the aggress ! ve feelings 
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aroused in the Witness. He suggests, however, that 
this is not always the case. 

We may stop or refrain from attacking our 
frustrater when we learn that he has been in- 
jured sufficiently, and we may feel much better 
than before. Retribution has been achieved. But 
th ! s could well be only a temporary affect. Our 
aggressive habit has also been reinforced, so 
that, coniequently, over the long run there actu- 
ally is a greater likelihood that we will attack 
someone in the future (p. 6). 

Berkowitz seems convinced not only that dis- 
placement does not work at all, but that techniques 
for handling hostility depend upon previous 
conditioning. 

A series of experiments by Hokanson and his 
students provides pertinent physiological evi- 
dence (Hokanson & 3urges$, 1962; Hokanson, 
Burgess & Cohen, 1963; Hokanson & Edelman, 
1966). The college students in these investiga- 
tions displayed a marked increase in systolic 
bfood pressure after being insulated by E, and 
then showed a quick reduction in systolic 
pressure after they had an opportunity to give 
their tormentor electric shocks. The researcher 
found that there was a much slower decline in 
phyisological tension (i /*., in systolic pressure) 
when the angered S attacked someone other 
than his frustrater. According to this research, 
displacing hostility is no more effective than no 
aggression at all in reducing physiological 
tension. The Hokanson studies also demon- 
strated that physical activity, in and of itself, 
does not lead to the rapid decline in systolic 
pressure, even when the motor responses are the 
same as those involved in the attacks on the 
frustrator. The Ss had to believe that they had 
attacked, and presumably hurt, their tormentor 
if the rapid deciine in systolic pressure was to 
occur. More recent experiments In this program 
(cf. Stone & Hokanson, 1969) suggest the cause 
of the decline in vascular response, Rather than 
being indicative of an energy discharge, the 



physiological tension reduction stems from prior 
rewarding experiences. That is, the rapid drop 
in blood pressure following aggression comes 
about to the extent that »he person had previ- 
ously learned that injuring his frustraters is 
rewarding or gratifying (p. 5, 6). 

Berkowitz seems to feel that the expression of 
aggression is not the panacea many would like to 
believe it is. His general conclusion is that "aggres- 
sion is all too likely to lead to still more 
aggression.” 

There are some implications for counselors in 
Berkowitz's view of aggression. For example, if one 
has hostile feelings toward his father, is it really 
helpful for him to beat on a chair to let those 
feelings out (a technique sometimes used in sensi- 
tivity groups)? Beating on a chair may serve some 
purpose, but I suspect that it would not necessarily 
get rid of the hostile feelings for the father Per- 
haps the student must € ither learn to constructively 
confront the father, or, if that is impossible, to 
tolerate the father. 

in his critique of Berkowitz, Holt suggests that 
the 'constructive expression of anger" is a legiti- 
mate reaction to aggressive urges. 

What I miss most in his (Berkowitz’s) paper is 
any recognition that not expressing anger can 
be maladaptive. Berkowitz is aware that some 
people hold such a point of view, but his 
reference to it is almost contemptuous and be- 
trays his failure to make the crucially important 
distinction between constructive and destructive 
expression of anger, 

In constructive expression of anger, the 
situation Is implicitly conceived of as n r.on- 
zero-sum game — that is, as an interpersonal 
transaction in which there can be more than 
one winner. An important underlying assump- 
tion and wish of the constructively angry per- 
son is to establish, restore, or maintain a 
positive relationship with the other, He acts 
and speaks in such a way as to give direct and 
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genuine expression to his own feelings, while 
maintaining enough control so that their in- 
tensity is no greater than what is necessary to 
convey their true quality. (Thus, it is a mistake 
to bdieve that anger is not constructively ex- 
pressed unless all the stops are pulled out.) If 
I am angry at you, it is essential if I am to 
express it constructively that I communicate 
fully and clearly how I see what happened and 
how it affected me, so as to get you to see why 
I feel the way I do. (p. 8, 9). 

The counselor is probably much more helpful 
when encouraging students to use their anger 
constiuctively, as Holt suggests, rather than en- 
couraging the student to use sublimation or dis- 
placement. 

The role of the counselor might be to work with 
as many students and others as possible and to 
help them understand the nature of aggression 
and of their own rhetoric — particularly as it 
relates to real violence. Like the counselor, each 
student should know the dynamics of aggression 
and then make his own choices in the rhetoric 
and methods he wishes to employ in making 
social changes. American society seems to be 
accepting social change, "but ignoring the corai- 
lary that aggression leads to more aggression." 

Berkowitz would, I think, agree that aggression 
must be dealt with in some way, but his reinforce- 
ment model puls a great deal of responsibility on 
those who are to respond, He seems to suggest 
that when aggression occurs and the outcomes 
are favorable for the aggressor, he will most 
likely be aggressive again, This is not to say that 
counselors should never sanction violence, but 
it clearly indicates that one must be aware of the 
possible outcomes of his approval. There is, no 
doubt, such a thing as justified violence; societies, 
in fact, usually attempt to define this concept in 
their legal codes. (The degree to which this con- 
cept is defined to provide eaual justice for all 
members of a society, rather than for the benefit 



of special and powerful groups, may well be a 
measure of the essential humanity of the society.) 
The counselor, however, must be aware that unless 
he clearly views the aggression as justified, his 
endorsement may well encourage more of the 
same behavior In similar siutations. When the 
cure is worse than the disease, one should per- 
haps tolerate the disease until a better cure 
comes along. When the cure is not as terrible as 
the disease, one should perhaps opt for the cure 
even if it leaves a bad taste in one's mouth and 
has unpleasant side effects. 

The point I am making is that when one is 
dealing with students end with societal issues, 
he better know where he stands on the issue as 
well as with the students. It is possible to be the 
student* 1 advocate even if the counselor is on a 
different side of the issue, but I would suggest 
the counselor’s behavior might be considerably 
different when he finds that students are ready 
to utilize violence unjustified by the situation. 

The quicker one can become responsive to the 
rhetoric backed by pillows, the less likely it is 
that the rhetoric of the pillow fighters will be 
around to sanction the sticks of those who are 
seeking real destruction. For it is this peer group 
of pillow fighters who will prove to be much more 
influential than any counselor or other non-student 
in controlling the general level of aggressive be- 
havior among students. f 
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parent 

counseling 

by Carol K. Jastow 

A fresh breeze is blowing over the offices of the 
school counselor; from most indications it is a 
welcome sign. Until recently, most counselors 
only contacted parents when a need for discipli- 
nary action existed; parent contact was a last 
resort. Pupils dreaded the note sent home that 
requested a conference; parents often resented 
the intrusion of the counselor into "family busi- 
ness/’ despite their real concern for their chil- 
dren. It was natural for the parents and the 
students to look upon the counselor with 
suspicion and distrust in this role. 

m new mood, however, is being felt in the office 
of the counseling staff. Schools and counselors 
have adopted a preventive approach which serves 
several purposes: (1) the counselor strives to 
prevent distress for both pupils and parents by 
working with parents before learning or discipline 
problems develop; (2) the counselor can attempt 
to establish a lasting, cooperative parent-school 
relationship through working with parents in a 
nonthreatening atmosphere; and (3) the counselor 
can elevate his own image to encourage a con- 
tinuing, helpful atmosphere by helping to create 
a more positive learning atmosphere for the pupil. 

There is, in counseling literature, a recognition 
that the school cannot function for the good of 
the student if it operates in a vacuum. Schools 
indicate, through the use of such preventive 
approaches that they must be aware of the pupli 
as part of a fart iv constellation, with concerns 
and attitudes which help shape him; they recog- 
nize that education does not start and stop at the 
classroom door; and they recognize that parents 
can te of great help to both teachers and 
counselors in working with their children in 
academic and personal achievement. 

Recent attempts at parent cooperation have 
been concerned with two major areas of counselor 
Interest — behavior modification and improved 
achievement. Parents, especially mothers, arc 
being involved from the preschool level through 
the high school level to upgrade academic per- 
formance and social behaviors. 

Night counseling with parents is one method 
being used, particularly in geographic areas 



where parents work, where mothers have younger 
children to care for, or where transportation 
problems exist. This is one method of counseling 
which deserves more consideration from practi- 
tioners. One innovative approach that involves 
parents in a positive way was a series of evening 
sessions with the counselor in a high school — 
first, on 3n individual basis, and rater, on a group 
basis — for the purpose of planning programs 
for their sons and daughters who were graduating. 
Although evening work is an added burden to a 
counselor who is already overburdened during the 
daylight hours, it seems the counselor-parent 
rapport created in evening sessions would justify 
arrangements for other time off for the counselor. 

Group counseling with underachievers and their 
mothers is another area receiving considerable 
attention, which has favorable implications for 
increased use by counselors. The most successful 
treatments in this area seem to occur when 
adolescents and iheir mothe;s received group 
counseling in separate sessions: improved grades, 
however, occur as often when counselors work 
only with mothers- This finding wou;d suggest the 
importance of working with mothers of adoles- 
cents in an effort to upgrade the motivational level 
of the home. Although working with mothers 
afone vould save time and effort, working with 
the student indicates an interest on the part of 
both the parent and the counselor; working only 
with the parent might create mistrust between 
the student and his parent or between the student 
and the counselor ~ the opposite of the desired 
result 

Other attempts to encourage mothers to par- 
ticipate in the education of their children are 
evidenced in the preschool programs, notably 
Head Start One program is in a parent coopera- 
tive nursery school In Kansas City, Missouri. The 
mothers participated in a parent trainlrg program 
that consisted cf tutorlsl training in a series of 
lessons that were designed to teach preacademic 
skills and concepts to the children. In lessons on 
classroom management the mothers learned to 
manage pupils and to provide good social learn- 
ing experience in group situations. Mothers were 
coached to praise correct child behavior and to 



help the children before they made mistakes — 
either behavioral or academic. Mothers were also 
encouraged, through play activities with the chil- 
dren, to expect completion of tasks before the 
children could move to another area, thereby 
creating a well-ordered environment for both work 
and play. 
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The results of this project indicate that be- 
havioral deficits in poor children can be mini- 
mized by providing their mothers with limited 
teaching and management skills that use positive 
reinforcement methods. One implication is that 
wheie parents are unable to manage their own 
lives effectively, they encourage by example the 
same negative behaviors in their children, and 
until the cycle is broken with outside assistance, 
the pattern is likely to continue. Once parents, 
particularly mothers, receive the necessary coun- 
seling to help them understand their behavior 
sufficiently to be of assistance to thei' children 
they provide an excellent source of free help to 
the schools in the development of children. 

Once parents have oeen introduced to Loun- 
seting : the sessions can be expanded to encourage 
change in attitudes toward education so they may 
pass along more positive .repressions to their 
children. In this way, perhaps the cycle of educa- 
tional disdain held by so many of today’s parents 
can be broken before it becomes engrained in 
their children an' 4 oassed on to yet another gene- 
ration. 

A new concord can be reached as schools and 
counselors recognize the Important part parents 
can play in the academic development of their 
children, and as parents recognize the part the 
schools are trying to play In the social develop- 
ment of their children. Perhaps the future will see 
more emphasis on the family rather than less as 
has been predicted by anthropologists and soci- 
ologists. # 
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by Thomas A. Butts 

D uring the f.rst half of 1970 the amount of re- 
search reported on college admission of and 
supportive ser/Les for culturally different stu- 
dents was second only to that of campus unrest. 

Many institutions are committed to changing 
the social-racial-cultural compositions of their 
student bodies to include blacks, chic/emos, 
American Indians and pemr people iri numbers 
which are representative of their distribution in 
the total population. It has not been easy to 
translate this commitment into workable pro- 
grams that accomplish both the goals of increas- 
ing the numbers of culturally different students 
and of providing the students with a satisfying 
and successful educationa, experience. This com- 
mitment has, however, brought about a reexami- 
nation of almost everything a college does; these 
changes have, in turn, been beneficial to the 
entire student body through an increase in the 
quality of the curriculum. 

This dicle is a brief review of several docu- 
ments that appeared in counseling literature in 
1970 containing ideas or techniques that might 
be helpful to those engaged in the admission and 
support of culturally different students. While an 
approach used at one college may not work at 
another, a sharing of experiences might help to 
lower the duplication of failure that we have 
observed. 

Davis and Welty in "The Old System and the 
New College Students" suggest that colleges and 
universities are moving rapidly to accommodate 
in their student bodies those with social and 
cultural backgrounds distinct from the predomi- 
nant population on their campuses. It is expected 
that minority students, particularly blacks, can 
benefit as individuals from higher education and, 
at the same time, enrich the educational experi- 
ence of the entire student body. The recruitment, 
selection and retention of black students, how- 
ever, presents an educational challenge, since In 
many cases the old system is not prepared to 
serve the new student. 

The cultural bias In traditional selection criteria 
—tests, grades, interviews — has been well 
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documented. Astin suggests a trend toward ran- 
dom selection and an open door policy. 8la^ks 
have questioned the validity of traditional admis- 
sion criteria since the early 1960’s. Institutions 
will have to change if they wish to serve black 
sludents, The lack of well defined and admin- 
istered programs of supportive services has created 
problems, and the compensatory approach runs 
a high risk of destroying the self-image of the 
participating student. 

Oberlin College attempted a creative addition 
to the admission process. It tried to assess the 
sludent’s ability to survive in an alien culture by 
determining his degree of “hipness." While this 
skiH may not reflect itself in the quality of his 
schoolwork, it might be reflected in his ability 
to compete for the scarce resources within the 
black community. To determine tne "hipness" 
variable, black applicants were interviewed by 
persons who were familiar with both the black 
culture and the specific academic community. 
Each applicant was also screened in the tradi- 
tional manner. Three groi os of students were 
admitted: (1) a group that was screened under 
traditional criteria and were not considered “hip”; 
(2; a group that met both traditional and “hip" 
criteria; and (3) a group that was screened only 
on the basis of “hipness " At the end of the first 
term, no significant difference svas noted in the 
academic performance of ;he three groups, sug- 
gesting that “hipness" car make a difference. 
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The report suggests the need for further study 
of this practice. However, here is no mention of 
the need to examine studeif satisfaction with his 
experience as well as academic performance. The 
paper further ind'eates the need for rigorous eval- 
uation of innovative new tecriniques utilised in 
programs to increase minxity enrollments. The 
model utilized at Oberlin might well be useful at 
other institutions dealing .vith the challenge of 
admitting black students o a culturally hostile 
environment before it can be changed- 
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Spuck and Stout reported on “Predicting Col- 
lege Success Among Minority Youth: An Analysis 
in Highly Selective Colleges." Using both cogni- 
tive and personality measures, an attempt was 
made to predict the success of students admitted 
to Claremont College through the Program of 
Special Directed Students. The 32 students gen- 
erally were chicanos with academic records below 
the average of the entering class. 

The traditional predictions of academic success 
were generally not valid in their application to 
chicanos; personality variables, however, were 
useful. One interesting observation was a high 
religious orientation among chicanos with higher 
grade point averages. 

The small sample in this report, based on one 
institution may raise Questions about the desira- 
bility of generalizing to other schools. It made no 
attempt to do this, however. The significant result 
was that there may be different cultural and 
personality variables among various minority 
grojps that help to predict academic success. 

In a related study, Sjogren draws parallels 
between the response of admissions officers to 
develop special selection techniques for foreign 
students, and the response to the educational 
aspirations of indigenous, culturally distinct 
groups in the United States. He says: 

My case is this — if we have been able to 
increase our expertise In the admission and 
placement of foreign students to the point 
where we can now claim administrative and 
humanistic respectability, why with a similar 
set of conditions and a similar set of tools with 
which to work, can we not apply similar tech- 
niques in the admission and placement of dis- 
advantaged students? Why must we say as 
many did in the 1950’s about foreign students, 
that “we would like more of them but the good 
ones are hard to find?" Why must we constantly 
deny the black student because he has a lov/ 
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verbal score or inadequate finances, or he is 
from an inferior school system? Incident^, 
there have been a lot of successful foreign 
students from countries where the educational 
systems are not at the qualitative level of some 
of our inner-city ghettos or rural anas. I think 
it should he quite obvious to all that if we are 
willing we can develop positive action programs 
that will work toward the elimination of the 
educational hypocrisy with which we are now 
associated (p. 23). 

Mitchell describes "The Black Experience in 
Higher Education" and explains the Washington 
University response to that experience. He 
describes new approaches to orient blacks to the 
academic community; he also describes an indi- 
vidual approach to counseling. 

The model utilized at Washington University 
follows a "regular admission with necessary sup- 
ports" approach rather than the "college within a 
college" trend. The Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram staff sen/e as change agents, eliminating 
blocks in existing services and programs that 
interfere with the opportunity student's chances 
for a successful and satisfying educational ex- 
perience. In a more personal sense, students in 
the program can utilize the staff as counselors or 
ombudsmen. The total approach is that of build- 
ing change and supports into the entire system 
with long term impact objectives. 

Traditional selection criteria appear to be an 
increasingly unsatisfactory basis for admissions 
decisions designed to relate the crude academic 
success of minority students to the more tubtle 
issues measured by satisfaction, survival, and 
career performance. Many appear Interested in 
developing new techniques to compliment those 
now used- The Innovative "hipness" approach to 
selection utilized by Oberlin and the "change 
agent" approach to supportive services at Wash- 
ington University offer promise. Skills developed 
in the selection and support of foreign students 
^ clearly have implications to cross-cultural Issues 
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on the domestic scene. The significant variable 
found among ch : cano$ (e.g., religious attitudes) 
differs no doubt from other groups.and from a 
macro point of view, suggests a highly individu- 
alistic approach to the development of selection 
criteria and supportive services for culturally 
distinct groups on a given campus. • 
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role modeling 
with the 
disadvantaged 



by Oon K. Harrison 



A s pRACT.cmG counselors working to improve the 
employability of disadvantaged persons, you 
may recognize these problems: 

It is difficult to communicate the desired 
behavior to the counseled 
The counseiee does not understand the com- 
plexities that are involved in the counseling 
process. 

It is difficult to furnish feedback to the counse- 
fee th^t he readily understands. 

Role modeling and role playing are procedures 
which have implications for dealing with the pre- 
ceding counseling problems. These procedures 
may also be partial answers to those who critcize 
the inability to determine counseling outcomes. 

Role playing is a procedure whereby the indi- 
vidual has the opportunity to act as though he is 
in the situation of another. Wohkling and Weiner 
differentiate between structured and spontaneous 
role playing, indicating that the basic objectives 
of structured role playing typically focus on the 
development of proficiency in some areas of work 
or job rated skill, while spontaneous role play- 
ing has typically had as an objective human rela- 
tions -- increasing understanding of self and 
others. Historically, the development of spon- 
taneous role playing (psychodrama) had its origin 
in psychiatric settings. 

This £rticle will be concerned more with the 
structured role playing where the specific sets 
of behavior to be acted out are clearly demon- 
strated; the counseiee has the opportunity to 
practice the behaviors under consideration; and 
the counseiee is furnished immediate feedback- 
reward or nonreinforcement In response to the 
behavior displayed. A model has been used in 
role playing with disadvantaged job trainees. 

Role modeling Is a procedure in which the 
counselor or some other “high status’ 1 person 
models or demonstrates the behavkr that is to be 
instated. The model also explains the conditions 
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or situations in which the beha^or is to occur. 
The behavior that is being modeled is performed 
at levels of acceptance that the client should 
seek to achieve. 

Achieving harmony within the environment may 
be viewed as a continued I i fa process, requiring 
an individual to adopt initially to home and subse- 
quently to a variety of subcultures including 
school and the industrial-business setting- The 
goal of role playing is the acquisition of a reper- 
toire of adaptive behaviors for functional use in 
varying environments and situations. Counselors 
concerneo with employability development of the 
disadvantaged poor who may have had limited con- 
tact outside of thair immediate surroundings, who 
are unsophisticated in social interaction, and who 
lack knowledge of thj necessary behaviors lor the 
job interviews may find the following described 
approaches useful. 

Rote Modeling and Role Playing 

Gordon and his associates developed a manual 
for practitioners, vocational workers, and 
counselors that furnishes principles, practical 
applications, and literature support presented 
simultaneously in the format. The manual was 
developed with the assistance of the Labor 
Department and six agencies involved in poverty 
programs. 

This manual is divided into six major sections 

I. Introduction, (a) Definition of Terms, and 

(b) 8ehavior to be Modeled. 

II. Drawing Attention to the Model's Per- 
formance. (a) Making a Contract with the 
Client, (b) Planning for the Use of Models, 

(c) Specifying Cues, (di Consistent Mod- 
els, and (e) Practicing Behaviors. 

111. Role Playing, (a) Uses of Pole Playing, 
(b) Timing of Role Playing, (c) Sequencing 
the Role Playing, (d) Starting the Role 
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Playing, (e) individual Role Playing, and 
(f) Special Rote Playing Situations. 

IV. Reward, (a) What Rewards Are, (b) Defi- 
nition of Terms, (c) Rewards from Model 
to Client, (d) Reward from Others to 
Clients, (e} Feedback from Clients to 
Models, (f) The Importance of Rewarding 
the Model, (g) Client’s Expectations of 
Being Rewarded Like a Model, (h) Self 
Rewards, (i) Direct Rewards to Clients, 
(j) The Timing of Rewards, (k) Frequency 
of Rewards, and (1) Use of Rewards in the 
Contract. 



V. Characteristics of Good Models, (a) The 
Expert as Model, (b) The Controller of 
F'ewards as Model, (c) Prestige as a Basis 
for Being a Model, (d) The Role of Simi- 
larities, and (e) Bases of Similarity. 

Vi. Putting the Manual to Work. 

The following is an example from the manual 
to illustrate the layout, where principle, practical 
application, and theoretical support are simul- 
taneously presented. 

o 
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III. ROLE PLAYING (coat'd) 
A. I'ms of Rok Ptorkft (coat’d) 



PROBLEM-SOLVING: 

To revie* a problem and practice different ways of handling It. 

AOC par'icipmti frequently reported failure at handliig a 
job intervLw effectively. Workshop leaden found that It was 
very productive to have the man reenact the interview and then 
force the man to do something differently by giving direct orders 
to him. somewhat like a stage director, e g., •’You're not looking 
at the employer,’ Make eye contact with him and hold ill** cr 
’ You shuffled into the room Walk In,” and so forth. 

More informally, a counselor might go over an unsuccessful 
interview with a ctfeni by asking the client to le II him fust what 
the Inrerviewer had asked and bow the client had answered. 

- From time to lime In the recounting, the counselor might captain 

what the Interviewer might have had In mind when he asked a 
certain question (e,|., “He was probabtjr trying to find out if 
you are a steady worker”) In order to help the client give better 
answers (eg., **f f so,. scone asks you that qr.rtlon again, why 
don't you tell him that you were never al>en1 from the training 
program n ihe Skills Ccnter? ,r ). If the counselor then says, 
"Lei’s make believe I’m the employer and I’ve fust asked you 
shat same question, what would you answer?” and the client 
tells him, 'hen I’ Is a kind of miniature role playing as a way of 
jetting priciice ai a different way of handling a situation. 



Moreno (1952). Cheskr and Fo* <19W>, and Conlnl (1966) all apeik of being cbk to re-create and play back an event ai many 
times as needed in order to understand how the individual p.trfont»ed in thi. situation and then evoJv t more effective ways of behaving 
in similar situations. 

MANPOWER SCIENCE SERVICES, INC . 
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Social Skill Seminars 



Drawing heavily upon Woolman’s postulate of 
cultural asynchrony and Dollard and Miller’s con- 
cept of tension reduction and reinforcement, 
Northern Systems Company of Detroit developed 
a series of Social Skill Seminar scripts designed 
to create a learning dilemma for disadvantaged 
job trainees. It is hypothesized that in order for 
the individual to change response patterns, he 
must be placed in a situation where his old 
responses will not be reinforced. Thus, when 
expected rewards are withdrawn or are not forth- 
coming, new responses may occur and, if re- 
warded, will be learned. 

Trainee behavioral goals are emphasized in the 
design of the Sodal Skills Series utilizing a 
program and process lattice to depict goals and 
activities as noted in Figure 1. The program lattice 
is a structure of r amee goals, objectives and sub- 
objectives, while the process lattice reflects the 
activities required in order to achieve specific 
subgoals. 

Each script, utilized by a group leader estab- 
lishes the goal and the topics of the session: 

1* An initial sociodrama portrays a trainee 
within a specific situation striving for a 
personal goal. Other individuals In the script 
are "high status" people, e.g., personnel 
man, foreman, etc. 

2. In pursuit of the goal, the trainee behavior 
is inappropriate for the given setting and 
the behavior does not lead to goal attain- 
ment. 

3. The observer trainees visualize themselves 
working for the same goal through the role 
player trainee and vicariously experience his 
lack of success and tension development- 

4. Following the sociodrama. the group leader, 
utiliiing questions from the script, encour- 



ages the trainee group to react to the be- 
havior of the role player trainee. 

5. A final sociodrama is enacted which shows 
the role player trainee using appropriate 
behaviors discussed during the questioning 
period in order to obtain the goal presented 
in the initial script. 

6. Theoretically the final script decreases the 
disparity between inappropriate and appro- 
priate behaviors and serves to reduce 
tensions as group members vicariously 
experience goal attainment. 

Numerous behavioral postulates may be derived 
from the assumed dynamics involved in the Social 
Skills Seminars. Behaviors that enable one to 
achieve personally desired goals are more rapidly 
learned. Behaviors that result In goal achievement 
produce satisfaction and tend to be repeated. Ef- 
forts that fail to achieve desired goals produce frus- 
trate and having a goal without means to achieve 
them creates tensions. The manner in which an 
individual behaves toward another directly in- 
fluences the behavior of the other. The transfer 
of behavior from one situation to another will 
depend upon the similarity of the situations. 

Here Is a brief list of some topical examples of 
the prepared sociodramas that help the job 
trainee p!ay the "winning game." 

Eliminate Prejudice from the Work Situation. 

The Job Interview. 

Know Your Hours of Work. 

Knew When to Ask a Co-Worker for Help. 

How to Talk to your Boss about Adjusting Hours 

of Work. 

Drinking and Gambling on the Job- 

Reporting to Work Late. 

In conclusion, jobs are often lost due to the 
inability of the worxer to display the behaviors 



Figure 1. Program Lattice: Social Skills, 
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appropriate to the job situation and withstand the 
psychological conditions that are associated with 
the job. Role playing is considered to be an 
effective technique by which disadvantaged train- 
ees may t<! assisted in acquiring a behavioral 
repertoire necessary to deal effectively with the 
work environment. This approach is recommended 
in that it provides for; statement of goals in 
behavioral objectives which can be clearly under- 
stood by both counselor and trainee; the steps 
that are necessary to achieve the objectives are 
clearly specified; the new behavior to be learned 
can be practiced and rehearsed on the part of the 
trainee; trainee confusion and ambiguity can be 
minimized when the goals are clearly pointed out; 
immediate feedback can be furnished to the 
trainee regarding his performance; and trainee 
progress can be readily evaluated when goals are 
upon performance and behavioral stand- 
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in-service 

activities 



by Susan F, Kersch 



T he role of the counselor is currently in a state 
of flux. Our changing society and the current 
scene that has evolved has caused one to reeval- 
uate and reexamine the role of the counselor as a 
functional and r indeed, an integral member of 
today's society. 

If the counselor is to respond to the new 
demands of his profession, changes will need to 
occur in counselor education programs as well as 
in the professional development of practicing 
counselors. All too often one's commitment to 
professional development starts tc wane after one 
finishes a degree program and/or after a few 
years in the field. If the counselor is to be in the 
foreground and be equipped to play a decisive 
role in today's society he must have the necessary 
background and "tools” with v/hich to operate. 

In-service training and professional develop- 
ment assumes increased importance when we 
look at the new demands being made on coun- 
selors. Increased efforts in this realm are nec- 
essary, if not imperative, if counselors are to get 
involved, take a stand, and work to facilitate 
change. This is an important consideration for 
counselor educators and counselor trainees but 
most specially for practitioners — those on the 
"firing line." The need is not only for new skills 
and techniques but ?lso for an awareness of 
what's happening ana an improvement In inter- 
personal relations. 

Counselors should be encouraged and sup- 
ported to attend workshops, conferences, and 
classes as a means of stimulating professional 
development and increasing the utilization and 
investigation of new procedures a*d programs. 

In-service activities need to be made available 
to counselors to encourage professional develop- 
ment by keeping them aware of what is going on 
in the field as well as encouraging Increased 
involvement and participation. Several recent 
documents in the area of In-service activities are 
q ~ihy of note. 

JC. 



The first, Pre-Service and In-Service Preparation 
of School Counselors for Educational Guidance, is 
a monograph which focuses on one specific 
aspect of guidance. The purpose of this mono- 
graph is to provide some impetus for enhanced 
pre-service and in-service preparation of counsel- 
ors for the educational guidance function. Al- 
though this is only one of the concerns currently 
facing counselors, some of the ideas discussed 
are also relevant in other dimensions of the 
counselor’s domain. Furthermore, pre-college and 
non-col legiate post high school guidance and 
counseling Is too often viewed and performed 
as a routine matching process flavored with 
some "TLC" There are four sections in this mono- 
graph. The first part presents the findings of a 
four state survey of the opinions of 1,174 school 
counselors about preparation for the educational 
guidance function. The findings appear to present 
a clear mandate for more appropriate training 
for educational guidance. Part II suggests appro- 
priate contests and processes for implementing 
more effective training in educational guidance 
and counseling. The objectives of pre-service and 
in-service programs are discussed along with 
behavioral correlatives defined by counselor 
competencies. Guidance strategies appropriate 
to identified guidance program need to be 
analyzed. The general principle for creating an 
effective teaching-learning environment also apply 
to in-service education programs. Four important 
principles, which need be considered prior to the 
start of an in-service program, are given: (1) the 
staff and community should be involved in 
planning, conducting, and evaluating in-service 
education programs aimed at improving guidance 
and counseling services to youth who are in the 
process of considering college as an educational 
alternative; (2) in-service education is the joint 
responsibility of all levels of professionals con- 
cerned with enhancing the guidance and counsel- 
ing services to youth who are considering college; 
(3) operness to change should be assessed prior 
to attempting an in-service education program; 
and (4) the individual professional counselor is 
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ultimately responsible for his own continued 
growth and development. (Points 1 and 2 refer to 
pre-college counseling but are also applicable 
to non-collegiate counseling.) With these guide- 
lines in mind, suggestions for in-service projects 
are given: (1) use of professional and private 
organizations as resources; (2) mobile supervisory 
units; (3) video seminars; and (4) conference 
theme coordination. The third part of this mono- 
graph describes various types of post high school 
non-collegiate educational opportunities and Part 
IV provides an annotated bibliography of materials 
useful in educational guidance and counseling. 

O 

A second document of import in tne area of 
in-service programs is by Dwight Carroll Rhyme 
and is titled, Attitude Set, Group learning, and 
Attitude Change. It is the report of research con- 
ducted in a special training institute on problems 
of school desegregation held at the North Caro- 
lina Af 'ancement School in Winston-Salem. This 
project was undertsken to determine the degree 
of attitude change related to group learning 
method, social attitude set, and characteristics 
of race, sex, and age among 72 teachers and 
counselors participating in an adult education 
program. The program provided an intensive 
educational experience which attempted, during 
an eight week period, to change cognitive and 
affective components of attitudes of prejudice 
among the participants. The study was concerned 
with the rational-irrational, social distance, and 
sympathetic identification dimensions of preju- 
dice. Evidence is presented that supports a fun- 
damental postulate of the study that attitude 
change is related positively to participation In an 
intensive adult education experience. Attitudes 
of the subjects changed In the predicted direction 
as related to participation In the institute of all 
dimensions of prejudice included in the study. 
The findings of this research support and 
strengthen the postulate as a basis for future 
research. The findings should also stimulate 
^-lased efforts to alter both attitudes and cog- 




nitive structures of individuals in relation to 
minority groups. Psychological factors, social 
environmental and educational backgrounds are 
related to one f s value orientation and a considera- 
tion of these f actors will help the adult or in- 
service educator to effect attitude change. Atti- 
tude change has great importance in today's 
society as traditional values are reexamined and 
new demands are made by previously quiet 
minority groups. The fiber of our society is 
change; with the change comes a need for new 
actions, commitments, and orientations if coun- 
selors are truly to be helping persons. They must 
be aware of their own feelings and attitudes as 
well as those of their clients. Workshops that 
focus on change may be one way to help counsel- 
ors evolve a more humanistic society. 

O 

A third notable document is Continuing Educa- 
tion for Rehabilitation Counselors: A Review and 
Context for Practice and Research by Leonard A 
Miller, D. Esco Cbermann, and others. This report 
deals with the continuing education of rehabilita- 
tion counselors throughout their employment 
This type of a program requires information or.: 
(1) the structure and patterning of tasks in the 
work milieu; (2) administrative practices and 
attitudes; and (3) counselor characteristics that 
specifically influence what effect continuing edu- 
cational experiences of both the during-employ- 
ment and through-employment variety have on 
desired outcomes. Research on instructional 
media has demonstrated that any format for 
training can be effective if designed according 
to what is known about teaching-learning linkage. 
Audiovisual hardware, macro forms of learning, 
laboratory experiences, and curriculum level 
structure are considered. Relating continuing 
educational outcomes to job performance criteria 
for the rehabilitation counselor is complicated in 
many ways, including the relative independence 
among intermediate criteria of counselor perform- 
ance. Various past anl present studies in con- 
tinuing education for rehabilitation counselors 
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are included at the end of this report. The report 
also includes a listing of the factors to consider 
in setting up a continuing education program and 
recommendations for implementing the suggested 
activities. Although some are of interest only to 
the rehabilitation counselor, many of them easily 
cross over professional boundaries (eg-, [1] a 
continuing educational program should meet the 
counselor's need for practical, concrete training; 
and [2] the counselor should see that continuing 
education is a valuable, necessary part of his 
work experience). 

In-service or continuing education is critical to 
increased counselor competence. Whether it be 
in the form of information giving, technique 
orientation, or self searching, it is something 
which will continue to gain in import and stature 
as counselors find themselves in the position of 
dealing with extremely varied situations and indi- 
viduals. Changing pressures will require changing 
strategies, views, procedures and expectations. A 
counselor’s education cannot stop when he re- 
ceives a dep'ee. He must be ever aware of what’s 
happening and his role in it — whether it be a 
change in college admissions criteria or new 
rulings regarding civil liberties or privileged com- 
munication. Counselors must interact with and be 
aware of what their colleagues are doing. Con- 
ferences and workshop reports must be made 
widely available, regional and local workshops and 
conferences must be held and professional lit- 
erature must be read. In this way the counselor 
will continue to grow and operate at a peak level 
in our dynamic, ever-changing society. The key 
is in-service activities; participation is essential; 
the stakes are high. • 




EO 544 Cramer, Stanley H. fEd.) PRE-SERVICE 
PREPARATION OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS FOR 
FDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. WiiTiini'jn, C. C.f 
American PyriOiinel and Gi'danct Association, 
1170, Available Imm APGA Publications Seles, 1100 
New Hampshire Ave. N.W., WatWn|ton, D. C. 
moo, (Sintie copy, $2.00) IIP. 



Cult, Tim. EXTENOINQ COUNSELOR SUPCRVI- 
SION. Counselor and Education Supervisor, Sprint 
1171, «)), 117*110. 



EO ITS OS4 Millar, Loonord A.j and Others. CON* 
TINU1N0 EDUCATION FOR REHABILITATION COUN- 
SELORS: A REVIEW ANO CONTEXT FOR PRACTICE 
AND RESEARCH. Iowa City* Ctll«t« Of Education, 
Iowa University, August IMS. MF-H.IO HC-ll.TI 
11 )P. 



Morif, Floyd C. A HUMAN RELATIONS LABORA- 
TORY AS AN INSERVICE EOUCttlOK PROGRAM. 
Arizona Slata Univarsity, INS. Available from Uni- 
versity Micro films, >00 N. Zetb Rd„ Ann Artor, 
Michigan 44 1M (MF-|>.H XtreMSJS, Order No. 
7MI74, 1ISP). 



EO Ml Ml Rhyne, Owight Carroll. ATTITUDE SET, 
GROUP LEARNING, A NO ATTITUDE CHANGE. !*l. 
UfUM HC-W.1I 1WP. 
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Words are but the signs of 
Ideas," said Samuel Johnson. When 
the words are published, ideas pto- 
f,j gress to action. One instrument of 
IS action, Which has come to our at- j 
|“ tention at ERIC/CAPS, is a clear- 
l) t. inghouse-newslettar-collective called 
r 0 Vocations for Social Change (VSC). 

fp By their definition, VSC is 
*?*"•/• a decentralized clearinghouse for 
persons struggling with one basic 
question: How can people earn a 
living in America in 1971 and en- 
' ; . sure that their social impact is 
■ > , going to effect basic humanistic 
change in our social, political, and 
economic institutions? Nobody has 
any "real answers" to this ques- 
tion, but many Ideas are being 
£&? developed out of people’s expert- 

-■ F enr.es. VSC helns make these Mens 



ifp 

nf 



ences. VSC helps make these ideas 
b.diiabie to the general public so 
that each person's individual 
searen can be enriched. 



VSC began its formal existence in 
1967 when a group of people in the 
South and Appalachia, who were 
working in the civil rights movement 
and other social action projects, 
formed a corporation to encourage 
full time work In social change. Part 
of their intent was to publish a news- 
letter, and provide an exchange of 
skills among those working for 
change full time and those wishing 
to.|nMarch of 1968, several of these 
pfeple Who Wt a need for a more 
national scope, set out for California, 
establishing new contacts along the 
way. Art office for VSC was begun, 
' along with it, the newsletter. 



and 



The bimonthly publication, now a 
journal, Is an outlet of the Informa- 
tion that has come to the attention 
of Vocations for Social Change 
thro-jgh an Informal, though exten- 
networV of contacts and cor- i 
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VOCATIONS 

FOR 

SOCIAL CHANGE 



respondence. It includes ir *s vari- 
ous sections: descriptions of job 
openings with groups working for 
social change from a wide variety 
l of viewpoints; proposals for new 
j projects that need help getting start- 
5 ed; new ideas that can be developed 
and adapted in one or many loca- 
jj tions; descriptions of places where 
; social action learning takes place 
] in educational settings; articles on 
I topics that relate to social change; 
j and the names of resource groups 
| and individuals. 



a very organic, very personal move- 
ment. There are some real positive 
things going on in every major 
city that we go to. It's just a matter 
of knowing how to go about finding 
them. The kind of thing that we're 
trying to get across to guidance 
counselors is that they have in 
their offices a tremendous amount 
of information about traditional 



Bob continued, "I think that coun- 
selors should expand the amount of 
(vocational) information that stu- 
dents have available, and should 
encourage them to think critically 
about the things they're interested 
in and their relationship to oppres- 
sive social institutions." 



careers in the society—' "be a corrv 
puter programmer, be a cook, be 



O 



The core of Vocations for Social 
Change is a group of about eight 



(Often more, sometimes less) young 
‘ ~ - ‘ l Two of 



wh> in Canyon, California* • »▼■**■ w. 
. .jfn, Bob and Cisco, visited ERIC/ 
CAPS during a recent trip to Michi- 



gan end surrounding states* 
~ riru 



During their visit to ERIC/CAPS, 
it became apparent that VSC sees 
the counselor as an ally. Cisco put 
It this way, 

What we're trying to do Is bring 
the movement down out of the 
clouds and show people that It Is 



a doctor, or a dentist" Yet, I don't 
think that too many of the young 
people coming into their offices 
today /ire really interested in that 
information. In fact, If those young 
people who come Into the coun- 
selor's office and are Interested 
in those traditional occupations 
really knew what the role of the 
programmer, or cook, or doctor 
realty Is In the society they would 
be much more hesitant to take 
that role on for themselves, It's 
not that these careers are bad, 
ft's Just the social context in 
which they are placed. Many 
movement people are working as 
programmers, cooks, or doctors. 



In their leaflet, "Vocations for 
Social Change— a different kind of 
counseling," they state, ‘The coun- 
selor must find ways of communi- 
cating this movement to students 
so that they can make decisions 
based on a full spectrum of voca- 
tional possibilities." Here are some 
of their suggestions (again, from the 
leaflet): ••• 

1. Invite speakers from a wide 



variety of social change pro- 
elr work* 



3 . 





jects to talk about thel 
Show films about people work- 
ing for basic social change. 

Have literature on hand which 
describes wavs people are 
changing society and them- 
selves, especially bulletins and 
newsletters from organiza- 
tions. 



Search out possibilities In ^our 



local area for summer and __ 
time change work— encourage 
and help students to do the 
same. 



I Further Information about Vocation* for 
Social Chanit and subscriptions to the 
newsletter 'magazine are available by 
writing to: 



Vocations for Social Change 
Canyon, California Mil 



If you would like to see the r.tagazine, 
tingle copies art free. They run entirely 
on donations. There Is an Institution rate 



Ctico »n4 Sob rioil wit* tOIC/CAP* Hoff 
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In a previous "Print Out" we discussed a new feme of priorities 
fhof o^e bting odopted by the FPIC system end the CAPS program. 
V/j hove now completed our Washington review at which time we 
presented to the Office of fducotion and the Central fcJtiC staff what 
we lee 01 opproprfole pr/orit/et for our Center for the coming 
contractual year , and how we intend to implement fho/e priorities. 
The session v» a very interesting and interactive one. In offend* 
once were the fop hierarchy of Central FA/C plug important member* 
of the ccunieling community, *jch 01 Or. Willi* F. Dugan, fxecutive 
Director of the Amerfcon Personnel ond Guidonc e Airoclclf'on, and 
Dr. Ooncid TV? ford. Senior Specfollrt for Guidonce ond Student 
Service* in the Office of fducotion. A major task for v* wo* f o be 
oble fo continue our mojor progrommotlc emphoie* under the diffi- 
cultie* Impoied by o reduced budget during a time of citing coif*. 
/ would like fo briefly summarize the mojor outcome* of our meet* 
fng, which may be of Interest to our reoder*. 

Pint, it wot personally and professionally gratifying fo *ee the 
*trong iupport that our Center ond tie program received frost the 
cou meting community. Dr*. Dugon ond Twiford were particularly 
generou* in their communication of the Important role that FWC 
It playing for counselors. We were al*c pleased to receive high 
I mark* from the FRJC staff for the efficiency and monagemenf of our 
Clearinghouse, if *,* dear fhof they rtgord the CAPS Clearing’ 
hurt# 01 responsive to both Central FA/C criteria ond the need* 
ond Interests of counselor*. 

The second outcome lies* fovrvobfe thon the first, but nonfheles* 
Important! wo* 0 fuller understanding of the ofmciphere In Wosh* 
ington todoy relative la the *lofu# of gufdonce erd counseling. It 
It apparent (hot, o* o {pacific category or propro.n, counseling ond 
guidance I* not seen o* high within the Office of Fducotion priority 
structure. Interestingly enough, many of the activities ond nony of 
the Oreo* In which counselor* ore now Involved ore hfgh priority 
oreo*. /here Is not enough ossoclotion or linkoge mode between 
counselor involvement in such area* a* counseling with the evEvroffy 
distinct or youth alienation ond drug obuse. If wo* dear from our 
Interaction that coun*eling con be more readily tofd through o 
specific problem need approoch, rather than a generic ro/e approach. 
My feeling I* fhof If counseling It to receive brooder support , H will 
be because h U seen os relevant ond helpful In specific critical 
problem creoi; counseling I* not seer os a fool fo brli/g obouf 
improvemenfi in school ond tommunliy situation*. 

The third outcome that was meaningful to us, was a brood base 
of support for the proposed CAPS progrom for the forthcoming 
yeor. In o previous ‘ Print Out" we spoke In general term* regard* 
ing the plont for the nest yeor. Now it seems appropriate to r#* 
flow. In more specific terms, our plont for the forthcoming year. 
Our plan is to develop on Informotlon tyttom for counselors that 
bulldt upon end utiliiet otltting communicative resources ond em- 
phasizes those needs that arc now being met. As we see ft, this 
program need* three particular emphases. 



First, we ore undertoWng e publication progrom that wifl be more 
vertically organ! tad than ft has been In the part. Our Intention Is 



ERIC* 



to develop o series of publication* jhof will speofr to the specific 
needs of our audionce in a variety of settings, ond will, ; n com* 
bination with other professional publications, he*p to fill mony of 
the present informational pops. Our opprooch colls for eight spe- 
cific types of pub/icotion*. 

One will be on FRJC/CAPS newsletter, which will be moiled tree 
fo oil interested people. We expect fhi* to be o *hort. focli/el, ond 
communicotive new* sheet thot onnounce* developments within the 
ERiCl CAPS Center ond dr's unes other avoiloble resources. 

Second, the present CAPS CAPSUIE will move in the direction of 
a full bulletin journal with attention given to substantive issues ond 
with o focut on avoiloble motoriolt ond resources for the specific 
needs ond concern* of counselors. In conlrosf with the proton! CAPS 
CAPSUIE , o nominal chorgo will be mode so thot it will be possible 
fo increose the subtlonce coveroge. 

Third , we will continue our onol/sis ond review popers (Personnel 
Services Reviews!. There will be additional series, such os the one 
on orientotion, ond tingle pope.* fhof «i I zero in on specific topic* 
of concern. As you recoil, this series is concerned with integrating 
o forge body of knowledge on o particular topic ond protonting it 
in o succinct way so thot on individual. In relatively short time, 
con cznuaint himself with the mo/or finding* in o given kno.vledge 
oreo. 

fourth, wt intend to develop o progrom of selecfive dfssimfnation 
usesheefs for counselor*. These will focus on Informing counselors 
of new development ond Innovations. The usesheels will pr§sert 
in quickly usoble form, proctice ond progrommofic information that 
counselors con reod ond odopf readily tor their own pertonol and 
progrom use. The ustsheels will oppeor torero! timet during the 
yeor ond will be ovoiloble ol o nominal coif. 

A filth point in our progrom wifi be the continuation of the Inte- 
grated Personnel Services Index (IPSO, but with a new emphasis. 
Future issues of iPSt, beginning In the fall, will Include an Informo* 
fion analytli section fhof will deof with the mo/or development 
during the previous six-month time period. We will identify the 
trend s, significant document* , ond exemplory progrom*, and ditcutt 
the generol implications of mofer/als mode avoiloble during the time 
period. IPSl will be, not only c useful search fool, os if ho* been 
in the post, but o mojor tourew of updofing on significant develop- 
ments ond trends within the field. 

A sixth ond new emphosls within our publications progrom will 
be the development of on annual of guidance and counssli'ng do * 
vefopments, This annual, hopefully conducted In conjunction with 
writers ond researchers within ond outside of the Center, will focus 
on a discussion In depth of new developments and o consideration 
of adoption strotegles for fhe most promising ond useful Innovofloni 
in counseling end tiudenl services. This onnuof will be concerned 
with presenfotlon* of fnnovofion* ond resources thot lend themselves 
fo adoption and use by counselors In o voriety of positions; rolher 
fhon describing the "state of fhe orf" In review, it will be a useful 
resource guide. We hope fhe new annual will enoble a counselor 
fo be more effective In utilizing resources in response to a wide 
voriety of problems. 

The seventh focus will be fhe continuation ol the CAW practice 
of preportng publication* os 0 result of conference* ond workshop* 
In which CAPS sfo# participate. Increasingly , CAPS tt being colled 
upon to participate in significant loco!, state, and nolionol progrom* 
where w# ore osked fo provide Input regarding o specific lisue or 
topic. During the past year, for example. CAPS prepored a special 
progrom on youth for the Kentucky Personnel ond Gufdonce Asso- 
ciation. In the future we will expand the development of oubflca- 
fion* that grow out of these specially focused workshops, so thot the 
knowledge generated In the workshops will be avoiloble fi onyone. 

The finol emphasis In the totol CAPS progrom will be on Increased 
effort on the part of CAPS to work cooperatively ond eollcbofi'tlvefy 
with professional associations ond rcpfonol groups In the more 
effective use of knowledge to Improve progrom* ond practices. For 
the coming y#or we look fo Increosed ond highly profitable associa- 
tion with the American Periornef ond Culdonce Association ond 
other national, regional, state, ond focal groups. It ft our earnest 
hope fhof through o painted focus on our priorities, pfu* effective 
linkage wl ft existing e-ofeiifonof o*.oc?ot?on* and groups, CAPS 
will be able fo become a fitt/e closer fo eoch counselor, and function 
at a more Wobfe end useful resource for counselor# ond educators 
throughout the country. 

Yaur suggestions , letters , ond fdeos hove always been much ap- 
preciated. At you review our CAPS program for fhe pa t year end 
think obout future possibilities, we would welcome your Ideas and 
suggestions os fa what hot been proposed and what you tee os 
dts'robfe to develop. 
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HEAVY ROLE OF 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 



One of ike basic differences in the staicd 
goats of ike community cotiege and other 
post-high schoot institutions is the philo- 
sophical view of student personnel services 
and their responsibility to the students. The 
community colleges,, some 20-odd years ego , 
indicated that they had a personal interest 
in providing a service that would aid their 
students in finding a program consistent 
with their present interests, aptitudes, and 
needs and further provide the linkage be- 
tween their institutions and other local 
agencies. This role increased in sise, scope, 
and momentum. 

Jane Matson in a recent Article indicated 
some of the emerging practises. Ben K. 
Gold in another article describes a student 
assistance program. In the upcoming decade 
there will be nnlimitei opportunities to get 
the student personnel job done by using 
some hind of a kit. 

The development of the cnrricntnm In the 
commnnity college has expanded at least 
three-fold in the last decade. Technology 
hat been responsible for most of It. How- 
ever, In oddities, there has been placed on 
the community college the responsibility for 
providing education to an increased number 
of alt age persons previously denied educa- 
tion ot the post-high school level. Old 
learning methods won't work. Individnal 
care and feeding is mandatory. 

Some exciting stotements in the com- 
mnnity colleges today are: sto more nnsatis- 
factory grades, enrollment possible each day 
of the year, all courses count for credit 
0-*-* no credit distinction betwen voca- 
tional and academic courses— great t). What 
does It meant An expemJrd role and re- 
sponsibility for the student personnel work- 
er. How can it be donet 0*1/ teltk special 
tools-l tall it a - survival hit. m With the 
increased cost of education, decreasing num- 
ber of working hours for staff, and the ex- 
panded role of the SPW, u filiation of out- 
side help for the professional worker is 
mondatery. 

SURVIVAL KIT INGREDIENTS 

Counselor Aids (all areas) 

Group Counseling 
Student Administrators 




Negotiating Teams ( l.e . counselors , 
students) 

Ombudsman (joint selection) 

Strong Clerical Staff (no.) 

A recent survey by our Center indicates 
that there are many lnstitu:ions doing the 
job by outside support . 

Let's all get some ideas submitted to the 
ERIC/CAPS Clearinghouse for dissemina- 
tion to other institutions. 



DID YOU KNOW... 

For the second year, Wayne County (Mi- 
chigan) Commnnity College wilt operate In 
forty-six centers. An interesting note — the 
average are in the student body of over 
lim Is 2S-pins . 

Calendars are changing l Some schools have 
a four-one-fonr schedule, others have thlr- 
teen-three. thirteen-three schedules. The 
challenge it to work out a time pattern 
that fits the needs of the students. 

4 mobile center proves to be one successful 
way to assist potential commnnity college 
students in deciding on post high school 
plans. For the post three years Washtenaw 
Community College in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan has equipped a walk-ln delivery truck 
for visits at various county functions during 
the school year to provide information and 
counseling to prospective students. (If yon 
would like further Information, write to Mr. 
Robert McNally, Washtenaw Community 
College, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 

Northwestern Michigan College In Traverse 
City Is the only two. year college in the 
wartd with a Maritime Academy. The 
academy has Its ustn training vessels; It In- 
cludes inservice training and, in a period af 
33 months, provides an UAividnal with am 
associate oegtee and a license as an afficer 
on the Great Lakes. Knowing about these 
programs it a responsibility $1 student Per • 
sennel. There are hundreds of other nndqne 
opportunities. 



Plan for SUMMER WORKSHOPS - 

The National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs is cooperating with North- 
western Michigan College, Traverse City, 
Michigan, to present a regional workshop 
on "The Foreign Student in the Commnnity 
College." The workshop is being held in 
response to the need by student personnel 
as community college enrollments, nation- 
wide, show a rapid Increase in foreign stu- 
dents. Invitations to the workshop are being 
extended to all commnnity colleges In 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
end Wisconsin. The exact dates of the 
workshop have not been decided ; however, 
it will be one of the following three periods: 
June 1S-29, July 5-6, or July 12-13, 1911. 

The workshop director it Or. Lonnie 
Kerr, Dean of Students, Northwestern 
Michigan Cotiege, Traverse City , Michigan. 
The conference will be held on the campus, 
and housing facilities are available. 

The ERlCfCAPS Center and 'if Amer- 
ican School Counselors AssoctaVon (ASCA) 
have planned a two-day workshop for Mid- 
west community college counselors on 
"• Career Developments for Commnnity Col- 
li ge Use." 

The Conference will be held in Kalama- 
soo, Michigan ot the Katamosoo Valley 
Community College. Co-Directors are John 
Webber, Director of Counseling at School- 
craft College and Vice President of ASCA 
for post-high school counselors, end myself 
for ERlCfCAPS. Locol arangtments ere 
being made by Brace Kocher, Dean of Stu- 
dents, K alamo too Valley Commnnity Col- 
lege. 

The dates (or tkft conference are also 
in the plowing stoges. It trill be either 
May H and It, If II, or Moy U and 25, 1911 . 

The format will include utiiisotlen af 
ERIC resources with a m tohe home " concept. 
For further Information, colt or write to 
John Webber, Sckoolcroft Coll**e, Ltvonie, 
Michigan. 
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PUBLICATIONS 




ERIC/CAPS announces 

A Spring planning package 
for orientation directors 

A review of model programs with impli- 
cations for use in a variety of situations. 



New IPSI 
Available 



New PSR Series Available 



As part af our continuing process 
of making information available in 
forms that are user-or'e ited, ERfC/ 
CAPS has just published o new paper 
entitled, 'New Practices in Student 
Orientation." The paper vas written 
by CAPS staff member, Thomas A. 
Butts, who is also Director of Orienta- 
tion for the University of Michigan. 

The paper is the result of a search 
of ERIC materials, and o direct solici- 
tation of new programs Com around 
Ihe country. It deals in five phases of 
orientation work in colleges and uni- 
versities, including mino r ity admis- 
sions and transfer orien otion. See 
list below.} 

As part of our papule r Personnel 
Services Review series of information 
analysis papers, it contr butes to a 
series of concentration on emerging 
areas of interest to counselors and 
personnel workers in all settings and 
ot oil levels. 

The paper deals with the following 
sreos: 

Innovations In Freshman 
Orfentotfon 



Orlen.afkn ond the Culturally 
Distinct 

Orlentotkn In Ihe Community 
College 

Transfer Orlentollon and the 
Four-Year College 
Parent Or entatlon Programs In 
Higher Education 

Copies of this review paper may 
be obtained by writing to ERIC/CAPS. 
{Use the order form inside the back 
cover of CAPS CAPSUIE.) There is a 
chorge of $1.00. 

SPECIAL. NOTICE 

Effective immediately, there will 
be a charge of 50 cents per copy on 
orders reqi eating multiple copies 
of CAPS CAPSULE. Single copies 
continue to be available without 
charge. 



As we begin the third successful 
year of publication of the Integrated 
Personnel Services Index, we ore 
pleased by the number of people who 
are ordering back issues of this publi- 
cation in order to have o complete 
file. Our supply of Volume One, 
which indexes materials made avail- 
able from January through December 
1968, is depleted and there are only 
a few copies avai fable. We encour- 
age you to order at once if you wish 
to complete yoir file. 

IPSI is a comprehensive listing of 
materials that ore of interest to both 
researchers and practitioners In the 
counseling and personnel services 
fields. Each entry is abstracted, and 
subject and author indexes are pro- 
vided. 

Volume 3, Number 1 (covering ma- 
terials made ovailable from January 
through June, 1970} is now available. 
Some format changes have been 
made in this issue (notably o reduc- 
tion in the type size), and we encour- 
age your response to these changes. 

To order, either Volume 3, Volume 
7, or Volume 1, please refer to the 
form inside the back cover. 
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§lmM PUBLICATIONS '• 

fit Two new publications ore callable that provide 
Ifp^nhe-jtop index of all ERIC documents from j 
'^ttpp oi indexing in 1966 through the end < 
^ h lnclude a complete subject index and 1 



m 



frrhwttidtlbn Corporation, \ 

Vo^ 10022. j 



[ fnMajor Descriptors, and Minor Desciiptors 
- lnde?c^ . This provides a separate ca- £ 
!, |5^jt^for. selective' searches or exhaustive references. ! 
The' Prentice- Hail publication combines major and ; 
minor descriptors in the subject index. In addition, 
it includes an index by clearinghouse, and a nu- 
merical title list. /> v '?■' 7£- ; ’♦ 

Either one of these volumes* used in combination ; 
filial or total ERIC microfiche collection, can j 

extremely valuable search mechanism, f 

0Q {Section Indexes almost 25,000 ERIC reports \ 
b 06 J ^01 id ED 031 

^JlW hew CUE S#m(-AnniMl Cumulation (Januory~Jun* ^ 

* 4 " *T»* 

. titotipiu {SJ 01 V 7&BVEJ 019 "4 J2). 




New Center on Economic Education 

The M. H. Russell Center tor Economic Education at 
Henderson State College in Arkansas has been designated 
by the Committee of Affiliated Council and Center Direc- 
tors of the Joint Council on Economic Education as the 
national economic education center with responsibility for 
leadership in worM-of-work economic education programs. 

During the past two ye?rs t under the directorship of 
Phillip E. Powell, the Center has been involved in imple- 
menting Manpower and Economic Education (MEE), an 
occupational orientation program prepared for junior high 
students. 

The Center maintains a library, which makes available 
loan copies of curriculum and other materials related to 
Xcupational orientation, economics, and the development 
of human resources, tight 20-minute videotapes (from the 
MEE educational television series) may t>e borrowed from 
the Center for previewing. 

For information, wtite to Dr. Powell in care of toe Center 
at Henderson State College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 7)923. 
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CENTER ACTIVITIES 



Workshop on Future Presented at Western ACES 



The ERIC/CAPS staff presented a one-day workshop for the annual confer- 
ence of the Western Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
(ACES) on November 24, 1970, in San Diego. Garry Walz began the work- 
shop by summarizing some of the initial findings from the ACES study on 
the adoption of innovations and pointing out some of the directions coun- 
selor educators could take to develop better programs for the future. He 
warned those in attendance of the dangers of negative forecasting and re- 
minded the group of the nunselor educators who in 19b7 claimed the 
counseling practicum woo.^ never be a reality. 

Following the presentation by Dr. Walz, the CAPS staff presented some 
images of the future developed from ERIC materials, futuristic journals, 
and from a number of books that attempt to describe the future (Michael's 
The Unprepared Society and The Next Generation, Tofier’s Future Shock, 
and Slater's The Pursuit of Loneliness). This material was condensed into 
21 generalizations about the future to which our staff felt counselor-educa- 
tors should react. These generalizations were then separated into five gen- 
eral areas and discussed by a panel of ERIC/CAPS staff members (Dr. 
Walz, Ralph Banfield, Tom Butts, and Marlene Pringle). 

Area One was concerned with developing a picture of the kind of person 
who can function in the future— That person will be richer, better educated, 
live longer, live much faster, be able to make and break relationships with 
more ease, have a new and perhaps more flexible set of values, and be much 
more mobile than the man of the present. The CAPS staff was particularly 
concerned with what the increased mobility and need for flexibility and 
rapid decision making in people of the future would mean for our present 
education system. What kind of a system can accommodate the needs of 
future man? 

Area Two was primarily concerned with society’s reactions to rapid change, 
increasing interdependence of all segments of society, and a growing fear 
of losing destiny control. Reactions ranged from simple demal ("nothing 
has really changed") to passivity, hostility, anti-intellectualism, and other 
generally negative reactions to the idea of living in a highly technological 
society. We were particularly concerned with the roles counselors might 
assume in helping the present or past oriented person live in a world where 
"the future is now." 



Area Three was closely related to Two; it was concerned with the decreas- 
ing importance of space differences between people and the increasing 
importance of time differences caused by rapid change. In essence, we 
were suggesting that the "generation gap" is real and that differences in 
age as small as three cr four years can be important. 

Area Four was concerned with the changing values in our society. Attitudes 
toward money, work, and leisure, for example, are rap'dly changing. Money 
is more taken for granted and less of a motivator tha.i has previously b°en 
the case. There is less and less acceptance of dull and unpleasant work 
and more demand for self-actualization in one’s job. More people expect 
more from life now than at any time in the past. We maintain that such 
high expectations are not unhealthy or unreasonable if our society can 
begin to plan now. 



Futuristic planning was our fifth and perhaps most important area. So far, 
society has tendea to be reactive rather than proactive in its approach to 
problems. It is now possible for man to choose the kind of future he wishes 
to create, yet he seems unable to plan for that future. Perhaps hp avoids 
planning because our society does not encourage the kinds of cooperation 
— ^ ^ eptance of interdependence necessary for such decision making. 
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It was suggested In the presentation 
that it is our fear of the future; our 
lack of commitment to people, 
places, and values; as well as our 
methods which keeps us from plan- 
ning. The ERIC/CAPS staff further 
suggested that counselors might ad- 
dress themselves to the problem of 
making futuristic thinking and plan- 
ning part of the educational and 
democatic process even though the 
average educator, voter, or politi- 
cian presently refuses to think or 
plan futuristically. 

Following the ERIC/CAPS panel, the 
workshop participants were asked 
to react to the 21 generalizations; 
these reactions took the form of 
suggesting appropriate counseling 
behavior for counselors and for 
counselor educators. Those descrip- 
tions of appropriate counseling be- 
havior and of the role of the counse- 
lor educator were then combined by 
a panel of participants (Martin Gor- 
stein, Lynn Haun, Doug Gross, Jim 
Saum, and Curly Johnson) into a 
a partially integrated model of coun- 
seling in the future. These images 
were then discussed by the audi- 
ence and by CAPS staff members. 
The role of change agent was ques- 
tioned; what form might this role 
take in order to respond to con- 
sumer needs rather than to the 
status needs of the professional? 
Also, if the counselor of the future 
were to perform some of the func- 
tions identified in the modei, what 
kind of a support system would he 
need? What might be the role of 
government or of a professional or- 
ganization in proving this sup- 
port? 

There was little agreement among 
participants (which, by the way, in- 
cluded both students and counselor 
educators) as to what the priorities 
of the future should be or how goafs 
could best be accomplished. There 
was not, however, any lack of en- 
thusiasm among the Californians as 
they debated the many possible 
alternatives. 
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Mark Your Calendar for These APGA Events 



April 2 and 3- 
Research Training Session 

Members of the ERlC/CAPS staff 
are pleated to be able to present 
again this year a Research Training 
Workshop in conjunction with the 
1971 APGA Convention. The work- 
shop will be held on Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 2 and 3, 1971 in Atlantic 
City. 

The workshop, Utilizing Research to 
Improve Counseling Programs, will 
deal with the translation of counsel- 
ing and guidance concerns into 
terms which can be studied through 
research findings to improve coun- 
seling practices. Participants will 
be taugnt how to use the ERIC na- 
tional information system, and how 
to develop designs for the operation 
of local micro-information systems 
to facilitate effective research and 
program decision making. 

Special emphasis this year will be 
on utilizing research to meet the 
needs of youth, women, and the dis- 
advantaged-populations which are 
essentially making the same de- 
mands for more opportunity to con- 
trol one's own life, more influence 
on society, and more support for 
individual self-development, 

April 3- 

Ancillary Workshop 



April 6- 

The Counselor and 
The Feminine Protest 

An ERIC/CAPS proposal to present 
a program on The Counselor and the 
Feminine Protest has been accepted 
by the program committee for pre- 
sentation at the 1971 APGA Con- 
vention. The purpose of this work- 
shop is to examine the numerous 
accusations that women's liberation 
groups have aimed at counselors: 
in essence, that counselors play a 
significant role in the subjugation 
of women. 

The Counselor and the Feminine 
Protest will be held from 12:30 to 
3:30 p.m. on Tuesday, April 6, at the 
Holiday Inn. 

It is our goal to present a workshop 
which will encourage participants to 
review their own concepts of mascu- 
linity and feminity, to present that 
research which indicates bias in 
counselors, and to have counselors 
txamine their own counseling be- 
havior with a view of discovering 
and abolishing any behaviors which 
may in reality be unresponsive to 
the emerging needs and desires of 
the modern woman. 



. . . and also on the program 



At APGA 

Look for ERIC/CAPS 




Booth 211 

in the 

exhibit area. 

See you in Atlantic City! 



This year, for the third year in a row, 
the ERIC/CAPS staff has scheduled 
an ancillary event in conjunction 
with the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association convention, 
which will be held this year in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

The ERIC/CAPS event, Workshop on 
New Developments in Guidance and 
Personnel Services, will be held on 
Saturday, April 3, 1971, from 9 a.m. 
until 4 o'clock p.m. It is open to all 
APGA members. 

As in the past, the workshop will 
provide the oportunity to learn about 
new developments, to interact with 
colleagues about shared concerns, 
and to develop new program ideas. 
The workshop will be held in the 
Windsor Lounge of the Claridge Ho- 
tel. If you are planning to attend, 
please fill out the registration blank 
on this pace, and return it to ERICf 
CAPS. Registration Is requested, but 
not mandatory. 
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These ERIC/CAPS staff members 
will also be participating in pro- 
grams at APGA: 

Garry Walz will be a discussant in 
the program, Microcounseling and 
Microcounseling -Counsultatlon Via 
Video Tape, on Monday, April 5, from 
9-10:15 a.m. (Location not available). 

Garry Walz will be a presenter in 
the program, National Assessment's 



Career and Occupational Develop- 
ment: Guidance or Vocational Edu- 
cation? on Tuesday, April 6. from 
2:15 - 3:30 p.m. in Room G ot the 
Convention Hall. 

Thomas Butts is chairman of an 
ACPA Commission II program, Ori- 
entation: Goals, Purposes, and New 
Directions, on Wednesday, April 7, 
from 10:45- 12 noon. 



REGISTRATION 



ERIC/CAPS Ancillary E%ent 
1971 APGA ConrentioD 
9 a.m. • 4p.nj^ Saturday, April 3, 1971 
Windsor Lounae, Clandge Hotel 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 



Return to: 

ERIC/CAPS 
611 Church Street 
Add Arbor, Michigan 
4S104 
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Ronald Havelock Studies ERIC/CAPS 



As a part of Us continuing interest 
in the utilization of knowledge, 
ERIC/CAPS is pleased to announce 
the participation of Dr Ronald G. 
Havefock in the ERIC/CAPS pro- 
gram. Dr. Havelock is on a joint 
appointment within the University 
of Michigan, in the School of Edu- 
cation (with parttime attachment to 
ERIC/CAPS) and in the Center for 
Research in the Utilization of Scien 
tific Knowledge (CRUSK). His par- 
ticipation in ERIC/CAPS activities 
is an extension of his recent experi- 
ence and interest in the study of 



information systems as a method of 
knowledge utilization. 

Since joining CRUSK, Dr. Havelock 
has been responsible for several 
projects, including a major study 
entitled, Planning for Innovation — A 
Comparative Study of the Literature 
on the Dissemination and Utiliza- 
tion of Scientific Knowledge, (ED 
029 171, MF-$2.00, HC-$25.45, 507P.). 
He is currently working on a mono- 
graph which deals with training for 
change agentry at all levels of edu- 
cation. 




Or. Havelock 



Staff on the Move 

On October 23, 1970, Gary Walz gave a 
post-luncheon address to the Guidance 
Section of the Central Ohio Teachers 
Association in Columbus. 

Also on October 23, Ralph Banfield made 
a presentation on ERIC/CAPS to the 
Guidance Section of the Northwest Divi- 
sion of the Indiana State Teachers Asso* 
ciation in Hammond. 

On October 28, 1970, several members of 
the CAPS staff (Garry Walz, Ralph Ban- 
field, and Marlene Pringle) traveled to 
Lexington, Kentucky, where Dr. Walz gave 
the keynote address at the fall conference 
of the Kentucky Personnel and Guidance 
Association, The following morning, CAPS 
staff members put on a two-hour workshop 
and presentation of CAPS materials. 

At the November 2 and 3, 1970, meeting of 
the Michigan Personnel and Guidance 
Association in Grand Rapids, ERIC/CAPS 
had an exhibit booth. Several of our staff 
were in attendance (Garry Walz, Ralph 
Banfeld, Tom Butts, and Don Harrison) 
and participated at various points in the 
program. 

On November 4, 1970, Susan Kersch and 
Carol Jaslow of the CAPS staff presented 
an all-day wo;‘ 'hop for the counselor's 
interest sectior . he Port Huron region 
of the Michigan Education Association. 
The workshop participants played the 
Guidance Program Management Game (de- 
veloped by Garry Walz and Susan Kersch), 
which consists of school situations and 
a series of programmatic options which 
the player or players used to construct 
a viable guidance program. 

Ralph Banfield attended the First Annual 
Michigan Community College Administra- 
tors Association Conference on November 
5 and 6, 1970, in Ann Arbor. The associa- 
tion has been organized to orovide a ve- 
hicle for the articulation of professional 
information for student personnel admin- 
istrators of community/junior colleges In 
Michigan. 

Also on November 5 and 6, Garry Wall and 
Don Harrison took port in two sections of 
the 1970 Convention of the Wisconsin Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association In 
Stevens Point. The theme for the ses- 
sions war. "Relevant Counselor Behavior 
in Time of Crisis." 




CAPS Visitors - 

On October 16, 1970, ERIC/CAPS welcomed representatives of <he Kindai Counselling 
Center of Tokyo, Japan. Mr. ASO Yasumori, President of the counseling center led a 
study tour through the United States. Those on the tour were industrial counseling 
representatives from several of Japan's reading industrial firms to which the Kindai 
Center Is a consultant. 



National Center for Information 
on Careers in Education 

A new Information center on careers in education recently began operation 
in conjunction with the American Personnel and Guidance Association. It 
is the result of a two-year contract awarded by the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, U. S. Office of Education. The National Center for 
Information on Careers in Education is located at 1607 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The Center evaluates and collects existing educational career materials, 
generates new materials, and serves as a research and central resource 
center for individuals and groups interested in careers in education or in 
recruiting within an educational group. 

The Center's library contains print and non-print materials for use by stu- 
dents, counselors, and all interested in seeking current information on* 
careers in education. The Center, however, does not act as a placement 
office. 

In the Centers context, educational careers are defined to include func- 
tions performed in a variety of settings in addition to the classroom. In- 
cluded are occupations that can be effectively filled by individuals who do 
not have, or do not need, the kind of academic credentials associated with 
teachers or administrators. School cafeteria dieticians, educational tele- 
vision technicians, and individuals who perform educational roles in busi- 
ness and industry are representative of the many occupations included In 
,ki ' rt eneral concept of educational careers. 
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